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Cincinnati Prays to Save 
Historical Homeless Shelter 


A crowd of nearly a hundred people gathered 
outside the courthouse to share prayers, sing 
songs and make their voices heard in de¬ 
fense of the Anna Louise Inn. The affordable 
housing landmark that has spanned three 
centuries now finds itself under attack from 
insurance giant Western & Southern. 

years and each day walks her 


t 


JASON DEAN 

Streetvibes Editor 


W ednesday, August 10 saw 
a beautiful morning stretch¬ 
ing across Cincinnati. The 
sky was blue and the air was cool; 
the kind of summer day that we 
always wish for but rarely get. It was 
a perfect climate for the near hundred 
people who gathered on Main Street 
at the steps of the Hamilton County 
Courthouse for the 9:30 a.m. prayer 
vigil. Later that morning was the court 
hearing in which Cincinnati Union 
Bethel (CUB) and the City of Cincin¬ 
nati had to present a legal defense 
against the lawsuit filed by Western & 
Southern. The crowd was a diverse 
mix of people (see page 8 for more 
pictures), but the leaders of the vigil 
were mostly women of the cloth. Rev¬ 
erend Susan Bryan of Mount Auburn 
Presbyterian was the key organizer of 
the rally and all around were several 
different female pastors representing 
the different churches in the non-profit 

a long legal battle 
would effectively 
drain the non¬ 
profit’s resources 
and sabotage the 
renovation that is 
posed to begin 


union that runs the Inn. 

Cincinnati Vice Mayor Roxanne 
Qualls was one of the first to address 
the crowd with strong words of sup¬ 
port for the Anna Louise Inn. Qualls 
shared that she in fact has lived within 
blocks of the Inn for the past four 


dog in the park in front of Anna 
Louise. She emphasized that 
the residents of the Inn were 
good neighbors and nothing 
like the defamatory claims 
made by Western & Southern. 

Falls stated boldly that this 
was a clear case of a “force 
sale” from a business that did 
not like to be told “No!” The 
crowd erupted into applause at 
her precise and well delivered 
speech. 

The songs were loud and 
joyful. Christian Miller, also 
from Mount Auburn Presby¬ 
terian, played his guitar as he 
led the crowd through simple songs 
singing praises to God and charity. 
Unfortunately most of the reverends 
that stood to make their speeches 
and share prayers were not heard as 
well. Those inexperienced with a bull¬ 
horn battled against the roar of buses 
on Main Street, but even though the 
words may have been lost, the mes¬ 
sage was clear: let the Anna Louise 
Inn continue to do the good work it’s 
done for the past 102 years! 

The lawsuit is the latest step 
in Western & Southern’s campaign 
to purchase the Anna Louise Inn 
property for its realty development 
projects. Back in 2005 when CUB 
was considering its financial options, 
selling and moving was one of many 
choices. During 2005-2009 Western 
& Southern offered CUB $1.75 million 
and then $1.8 million for the prime 
real estate. Like any person offered a 
price woefully under the value of the 
property CUB declined. Instead CUB 
decided to renovate Anna Louise and 
convert three of its five floors from 
dormitory styles single rooms into 
modern efficiency apartments that 
would offer a better standard of living 



Loud Main Street traffic rolls by as reverends from various 
supporters in calm prayers. Photo: Catie Dargue 

for its residence. So CUB spent the 
last two years raising $10 million in 
tax credits and have recently been 
awarded $2.6 million in affordable 
housing (HOME loan) dollars. During 
those two years Western & Southern 
had no communication with CUB, 
but now that the Anna Louise Inn 
potentially has $12.6 million to work 
with, the insurance giant has made 
its move by filing a grievance in the 
Hamilton County Courts against the 
City of Cincinnati decision to help the 
non-profit. 

The Anna Louise Inn only “poten¬ 
tially” has the money for the renova¬ 
tion project. The tax credits have been 
awarded and CUB can use them to 
raise funds with the frequent practice 
of selling the credits to businesses 
that need to balance their charitable 
contributions against their earnings. 
Most people are unfamiliar with this 
process, including Judge Nadel who 
is presiding over this case; lawyers for 
the defense had to explain it to him 
and at one point a laugh was raised in 
court when the judge seemed almost 
eager to purchase some credits 
himself. Despite the generous award 


Cincinnati churches lead Anna Louise Inn 

in tax credits that CUB has poised for 
action, the credits have an expiration 
date and can only be used on the 
Anna Louise Inn building itself. Even 
if CUB had accepted the Brackett 
Village property, another undervalued 
offer from Western & Southern, the 
awarded credits would be nontrans- 
ferable. 

11:00 a.m. that morning was 
the scheduled hearing before Judge 
Norbert A. Nadel. The court room 
was filled with supporters of the Anna 
Louise Inn, sitting on every available 
chair, lining the walls, and even sitting 
on the floor in the isle. The hearing 
was specifically for Cincinnati Union 
Bethel’s motion that the lawsuit be 
dismissed. With legal support from the 
Cincinnati City’s Solicitor’s office, the 
defense’s team of lawyers presented 
their central argument that this case 
should not even be appearing in the 
Hamilton County Courts, politely ob¬ 
serving that the matter was not in the 
jurisdiction of the courts. The defense 
illustrated that Western & Southern 
had failed to exhaust all of its op- 

See Anna Louise, page 5 
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Inn’s Supporters in 
Action 
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J udging from the front covers of 
two of Cincinnati’s popular free 
weekly papers there’s a buzz of 
excitement in the air, it would appear 
that Western & Southern are hosting 
a multimillion dollar tennis tournament 
in one of the wealthy suburbs north 
of 275. 

Growing up in England, Wimble¬ 
don was the tennis mania each 
summer, but I never really was quite 
able to get into it despite one summer 
actually purchasing a cheap racquet 
and playing (or rather losing against) 
friends. There’s a subtle skill to hitting 
that little green ball with all that force 
and yet all that precision; I was good 
at the former, but failed to master the 
latter. Even though I don’t care for 
tennis I can appreciate that people 
get a thrill from watching two near 
equally matched opponents battle it 
out on the court. But would the game 
be as fun to watch if one player had 
all the skill and the equipment and the 
other had next to nothing? 

That’s the other Western & 
Southern match that I got to watch 
last Wednesday. It was not a court in 
Mason, no, this court was downtown 
in Room 560 of the Hamilton County 
Courthouse; Judge Nadel was the 
umpire. Those other papers didn’t 
mention this contest in their coverage 
of the Western & Southern Open, but 
it packed out Judge Nadel’s court¬ 
room with an audience on the edge 
of their seats (those not standing or 
sitting on the floor) waiting to see the 
underdog prevail. 

I read that there’s $5.2 million in 
combined prize money at the West¬ 
ern & Southern Open, but that’s not 
even half of what the Anna Louise Inn 
stands to lose if Western & Southern 
wins this match. 

Jason Dean (Editor) 



Anna Louise Inn 


Ice Cream Social 
Thursday, August 25 
4:30 p.m. - 6 p.m. 
Lytle Park 


FROM THE DIRECTOR 

Fear and Budgeting in Cincinnati 

B udgets. Lately there has been a lot of talk about budgets all the way 
down from the federal level to the state level to the city level. But 
what is a budget meant to do really? From all the kind of talk (and 
banter) we have been hearing one might think a budget is just meant to be 
a platform for politicians and media queens (often one in the same) to act 
dramatic, passionate and generally try to convince voters they are strong, 
indignant when needed and fighting for us. 

In fact, a budget is to be a financial plan meant to meet needs and 
accomplish needed goals. For example, if you or your family creates an 
annual budget for your household you first figure out how much money will 
come in. Then you determine how much money must go out for necessities. 
Once you ensure that your needed expenses can be paid, you likely de¬ 
termine certain goals for growth. These may include saving for retirement, 
purchasing a needed new car, making certain donations, paying off back 
bills, etc. Then you create a full plan to make all of this happen within the 
initial income number- a budget. 

Instead of doing this, “our representatives” use budgeting for political 
grandstanding and smoke screens. For example, if you are a city council 
person and you don’t like Human Services- dollars that help people in need 
of necessities, the annual budget gives you a chance to work to cut Human 
Service without having to directly say you just don’t like it. You can simply 
claim that, “Well, we have a large deficit and we have some tough decisions 
to make and while I believe Human Services is important, the money is just 
no longer there, so I have to vote to cut it.” You, however certainly won’t 
mention, for example, that you are also against taxing the millions of dollars 
in salaries big-whig ceos receive in stock options- a change to local law that 
would generate millions of dollars- you simply say the money does not exist. 
If you are such a politician and you want an even more convincing story, you 
don’t only say the money does not exist, you claim that if we fund everything 
else, we will have to cut police people and fire people and we will then all be 
on death’s door step. You divide and conquer. 

Sadly these smoke screens and this grandstanding deceive a lot of 
citizens. We look at strong words coming from politician’s mouths and 
believe they are actually fighting for us. Much of the problem is that we don’t 
pay attention the other many days of the year when those same politicians 
are saying things and making decisions that show their real intentions. 

Soon Cincinnati city council will pass a new budget- start paying attention 
now. Start reading what decisions politicians made over the past year and 
determine for yourself if their budget arguments are actually smoke screens. 
Then in November, before we pass a budget- vote and vote according to 
what you have figured out. Vote for those that actually practice and fight for 
what is right, not those that attempt to capitalize on fear and budgets- tell 
others to do the same- share your knowledge. 

Josh Spring (Executive Director) 
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Mm distributor is... 

Marry -Streetvibes readers buy their 
copy of the paper from, the persorr they 
consider to be their regular distributor, 
every two weetes you watte by that 
same spot a wd Loote out for that 
frlei/rdly smile awwouwcli/vg that the 
Latest Issue of streetvibes has arrived. 

We would lltee to h ear from- you 
awd publish your positive thoughts 
about the persow from whom you plcte 
up tjour c-opy of this paper, we Im/lte 
you to write a llwe or two, starting with 
the phrase "My distributor Is/'that 
describes your streetvibes distributor. 

Please email your observations to 

streetvlbes@conclhomeless.org 


I can't remember the date but it was 
Friday, my day at Findley Market, I met 
Larry Brown selling Streetvibes. What a 
Great way to start a friendship!! 

We talk about different things each week. 
We both like to talk what's going in OTR & 
the city and how many of the same people 
we know!! So much in common. 

What a blessing to have this wonderful 
person as my friend and a good paper to 
read,too. 

Kathy Cox 


My distributor [James Davis] is friendly, 
outgoing and full of life. I love seeing him 
every Monday. Not only do I get some great 
news, but a nice chat each week. Bravo to 
his pride of workmanship. 

Danny Cohn 


Five Extra Ways to Support 
Streetvibes Distributors. 

(Concept borrowed from our sister paper 
Streetroots in Portland, Oregon). 

1. Traveling out of town? Buy extra copies of 
Streetvibes for the road. Who knows. Someone 
might notice the paper at the airport, bus station 
or on the road trip and strike up a great conver¬ 
sation. 

2. Let out of town friends and family know about 
Streetvibes and the concept behind it. Let 
them know how it helps homeless and formerly 
homeless distributors pay for some basics. 

3. Hydrate. Hydrate. Hydrate. Consider ask¬ 
ing your distributor is they would like a bottle of 
cold water. Water helps keep the hydrated and 
strong. 

4. Buy additional copies of Streetvibes and in¬ 
troduce the organization to at least one friend or 
Cincinnati newcomer. You can help spread the 
word and also raise awareness of progressive 
issues in Cincinnati. 

5. Stop and talk to your neighborhood Street¬ 
vibes distributor. Introduce yourself and let her/ 
him know what you like and don’t like about the 
paper. This helps build community throughout 
the city, but more importantly, helps build what 
could become a lasting friendship. 
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No Back to School for Hundreds of Unemployed Teachers. 


t JASON A. HAAP 

Contributing Writer 

U ntil this past March, the spec¬ 
ter of unemployment was 
an abstraction (and I think it 
an abstraction for most Americans 
- something we think about without 
experiencing.) I knew the unemploy¬ 
ment statistics, and I supported those 
policies and politicians who offered 
aid to our city's safety net. But I had 
never lost a job. I had worked consis¬ 
tently since age 16, when I became 
a bagger at the North College Hill 
Thriftway (and I left as a grocery clerk 
several years later, two weeks before I 
began my first teaching job - 14 years 
ago). 

Then, bad Republican policies and 
Gov. Kasich’s apparent hatred of pub¬ 
lic schools culminated for the Princ¬ 
eton City School District into a mas¬ 
sive budget deficit. The district tried to 
deal with its sudden funding loss, but 
it had to reduce the instructional staff 
by twenty percent. I had been teach¬ 
ing high school English for 14 years, 
but only at Princeton for three. Like 
many others, I got cut on the basis of 
seniority. Princeton lost tons of quality 
teachers. 

And so, it seemed, did everyone 
else. 

I remember, at one job interview, 
hearing there had been 147 appli¬ 
cants. There were, I think, only about 
15 English positions available this 
hiring season. (And that is probably 
an overestimate!) Some of us were 
seasoned veterans, and others of us 
fresh out of college - but we found 
ourselves in the same situation, look¬ 
ing for scarce jobs in a market flooded 
with qualified applicants. 

Then, of course, consider all the 
other disciplines - math, science, 


and social studies. Were there about 
150 math, 150 science, and 150 
social studies teachers, all looking for 
work? That equals 600 core content 
high school teachers in our area, 
and probably not more than 50 jobs 
available. Also consider the elective 
teachers (like art, foreign language, 
and so forth), and then the elementary 
teachers. I thought this was a stag¬ 
gering number of teachers to have 
unemployed in Greater Cincinnati, all 


due to a bad economy and legislation 
from Republican politicians who seem 
to hate public education. 

So there it was: the specter of un¬ 
employment. Very real. Very large. It 
hovered over my consciousness every 
moment, every day. It wasn't until July 
that I secured my new gig. But what 
about the 146 other English teachers 
who had been looking for work? And 
what about everyone else? 

Suddenly, the unemployment 
statistics meant something concrete. 
The guy downtown - with a sign read¬ 
ing "Laid off. Please help." - haunted 
me in a manner he never would have 


before. Sure, some of those teachers 
found jobs outside their chosen field. 
But I'm sure they all didn't. There are 
more workers than jobs right now. 

I realize how it feels to lose a job 
- the depression, the disorientation, 
the lack of control. I came close. I 
finished one school year nearly un¬ 
employed, but I got a new job before 
the next school year began. I experi¬ 
enced no lapse in pay, and no lapse in 
insurance coverage. But what about 


everyone else? 

What about the families who lose 
their insurance? How can you cover 
$1,000 monthly COBRA payments 
on unemployment? Just think about 
that, and then consider Cincinnati City 
Council putting public health clinics on 
the chopping block. It's disgusting. 

Unemployment might cover, if you 
are lucky, around half of your former 
salary for its relatively short duration. 
What if you can't afford your bills on 
that amount? How would you pay 
them? How would you eat? If you lost 
your house, where would you sleep at 
night? Think about all these things, 


and then consider the war some have 
waged against downtown social ser¬ 
vice providers. 

These wealthy young profession¬ 
als claim it unjust to over-concentrate 
services downtown, apparently 
because it brings too many "unde¬ 
sirables" into an area some want to 
gentrify in the name of progress. Not 
that I'm against progress - but I really 
started to think about it: having no 
money, no insurance, nowhere to stay, 
and then trying to catch buses to the 
far reaches of the city to get help, all 
because someone wanted to "de-con¬ 
centrate" social services to improve 
the property values of redevelopment 
projects? It's sickening. 

I'm lucky. I found a job. But I 
came close. I tasted unemployment, 
and it left me changed. I realize now, 
more than ever, how important it is 
to make sure those among us with 
the least still have a place to go for 
food, for sleep, for medical care. And 
if it means I have to pay a few extra 
bucks per year in city taxes, then this 
is an investment well worth the price. 
Those of us fortunate enough to afford 
a few extra bucks in taxes owe it to 
those of us who have fallen on tough 
times, through no fault of their own. 
We have a duty to one another to be 
there for each other. And this basic 
sense of human decency and connec¬ 
tivity should not be subjected to the 
gross politics of anti-tax activists who 
want people with jobs to feel like they 
can't afford to help those the system 
has left behind. 


Jason A. Haap, also known to many 
as The Dean of Cincinnati, is also 
co-editor of the politically progres¬ 
sive website Cincinnati Beacon, 

www.cincinnatibeacon.com 



I. Find a new teaching job 
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Act Now: Speak Out on Cuts to Healthcare 


Y SUSAN LAKES 

\ Streetvibes Staff Writer 

ealth care, including city 
health centers and school 
nurse programs, might be on 
the budget chopping block, and you 
can speak out against additional cuts 
at the fourth in a series of budget 
hearings. 

There’s one more chance to at¬ 
tend one of the four budget hearing. 
That chance is 6 p.m. Wednesday, 
August 31 at the MSD Administration 
Building, 1081 Woodrow Street in 
Lower Price Hill. Similar hearing took 
place earlier this month in Hartwell, 


Avondale and South Cumminsville. 

“Attend a budget hearing,” urges 
the City of Cincinnati Board of Health/ 
Primary Care Board,” in an important 
message flyer. “In December, City 
Council voted to cut funding for city 
health centers by 25%. A $33.6-mil¬ 
lion deficit looms and additional cuts 
are being discussed RIGHT NOW.” 

In its call for action, the primary 
care board is asking people to show 
up and tell stories to help save health 
clinics services provided to school 
children by school nurses. 

Cutting services might pull the 
health safety nets out from under 


many working class people and a 
huge chunk of students that live in 
households that fall below poverty 
levels. 

In December the City Council 
voted to cut funding for city 
health centers by 25%. Any 
more cuts could jeopardize 
the health of thousands of 
working class people and 
school children. The City of 
Cincinnati Board of Health/ 
Primary Care Board is 

issuing a call to action. 

For the disturbing 75% of poor 
students in city schools, a school 
nurse provides the only access to 
health services, according to informa¬ 
tion released by the board. The pro¬ 
gram provides services at elementary 
schools including screening, chronic 
disease management, immuniza¬ 
tions, dental screenings, medication 
administering and more. 

Advocates of school health pro¬ 
grams believe it’s more cost effective 
in the long run because the current 
system uses a public/private partner¬ 
ship with hundreds of community 


volunteers. 

In addition to school health 
programs, the budget hearings will 
provide a way to voice objections to 
more cuts to city operated health cen¬ 
ters that provide medical and dental 
care to 35,000 patients annually. 
Healthcare providers handle 135,000 
visits annually. 

The centers serve the working 
class, or the people who are not eli¬ 
gible for Medicaid, have no insurance 
coverage and have nowhere to turn 
to but emergency rooms. 

“Closing even one center is not 
an option,” says the board in its in¬ 
formation release. “There are waiting 
lists of 3 - 6 weeks for new patients 
at all centers.” 

Cutting off healthcare could be 
a life and death decision. “Loss of 
services means medically indigent 
city resident will become sicker and 
put their lives at risk,” the information 
says. 


Attend a budget hearing to 
protect healthcare funding 
levels. It’s happening at 6 
p.m., Wednesday August 
31 at MSD Admin Building, 
Lower Price Hill. To speak 
out, please fill out a yellow 
card when you arrive. 




We serve as a creative outlet 
for women in need to 
uncover their talents and 
build relationships while 
making and selling jewelry, 
quilts, and other handcrafted 
items. We provide a 
welcoming environment and 
continuous support-our 
women do the rest. They are 
our voice. They are our 
mission. They are our Sarah 
Center. Artists receive 50 % 
from the sale of their items, 
while the rest goes towards 
materials and other support. 


Sarah/ Center 

HELPING WOMEN HELP THEMSELVES 


1618 Vine Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 


For more information visit www.sfoutreach.org 
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Cincinnati Public Schools Get a Long Overdue Upgrade 


t COREY LUTHRINGER 

Streetvibes Intern 

W ith the start of a new school 
year, Cincinnati students and 
their parents have some¬ 
thing new to look forward to. Recess 
extended an hour longer? No. Calcu¬ 
lus classes for first graders? Not that 
either. New computers? Maybe. Salad 
bars in the cafeteria? Oh yes! 

With the support from the Let’s 
Move Salad Bars to Schools Initia¬ 
tive, Jessica Shelly, Cincinnati Pub¬ 
lic Schools Food Service Director, 
embarked on a challenging journey 
to provide salad bars to all 53 Cincin¬ 
nati Public Schools. Achieving great 
success, all 34,000 Cincinnati Public 
School students will now have access 
to a salad bar at lunch stocked with a 
wide variety of fresh fruits and veg¬ 
etables. 

Jessica’s journey began in 
early 2010 when the Cincinnati Public 
Schools received funding from Chiqui- 
ta and United Fresh Produce Associa¬ 
tion Foundation for their first four salad 
bars. Since then, grants from Whole 
Foods Market, Molina Healthcare, 
Xavier University, the American Dairy 
Association’s Fuel Up to Play 60, and 
Castellini Company have worked with 
Cincinnati Public Schools to provide 
the remaining 49 salad bars, just in 
time for the start of the fall school 
term. 

What’s the big deal about salad 
bars? Think back for a moment about 
your school lunch experience. If it was 
anything like mine, it was filled with 
memories of lunch ladies spooning 
out items from huge pots onto a plate. 
Items like mystery meat, covered by 
lumpy mystery sauce, with a side of 
vegetable goo - at least we thought 
it was vegetables anyway. And I do 
recall a fun game we used to play, 
something along the lines of mixing 
together these ingredients and daring 



CPS believe that a healthy diet leads to a healthy brain 
Photo: Courtesy of Cincinnati Public Schools 


each other to eat the now colorful 
concoction. With salad bars and other 
healthy options in schools, we can’t 
really complain about kids daring each 
other to eat cherry tomatoes or mixing 
a salad con¬ 
coction. On 
the contrary, 
now we can 
encourage it. 

Child¬ 
hood obe¬ 
sity is on the 
rise, tripling 
over the 
past three 
decades. 

And no one 
knows this 
better than 
First Lady 
Michelle 

Obama, architect of the Let’s Move! 
Initiative, dedicated to solving the 
childhood obesity epidemic within a 
generation. For many children, the 
food served at school may be the 
only meals they regularly eat, making 
healthier food options in schools more 
important than ever. 

But salad bars are not the only 
new things in Cincinnati Public 
Schools. Starting this fall, all of the 
schools will also have multiple entree 
choices, non-meat alternatives, health¬ 
ier turkey-based meat alternatives, 
low-fat dairy products, and whole 
grain products, among other innova¬ 
tions. Jessica Shelly comments that 
“We want to be the premier provider 
of nutritious, low-cost, delicious meals 
so that students don’t feel they have to 
eat school lunch, but that they want to 
eat school lunch.” 

Benefits to the students are 
already far-reaching in schools where 
salad bars have become staple cafete¬ 
ria items this past year. Students are 
now being tempted to try new fruits 
and vegetables because they see their 
friends and teachers doing the same. 


Students are also offering sugges¬ 
tions for their favorite produce items 
they want to see in the salad bars. 

This school year, the Cincinnati Public 
Schools will pilot a program called 

“Mentor¬ 
ing Meals 
Mondays” 
as part of 
the Healthy 
Monday 
Campaign 
launched 
in Cincin¬ 
nati this past 
May. “Men¬ 
toring Meals 
Mondays” 
will encour¬ 
age teachers 
to become 
good role 
models, sitting with their students at 
lunch and eating from the salad bar or 
bringing a healthy lunch from home. 

On top of the nutritional benefits, 
students are also feeling more trusted 
and respected, and like their salad bar 
is a special privilege. One student has 
even exclaimed that he is “just like his 
friend going to that fancy school” now 
that he can also visit the salad bar for 


lunch every day. 

Thanks to Jessica Shelly and her 
determination in securing salad bars 
for the Cincinnati Public Schools, 
childhood obesity has the potential to 
become a thing of the past and the 
City of Cincinnati has the potential to 
become a leader and model for school 
districts nationwide - something all 
Cincinnatians should be proud of. 


Let’s Move! Initiative- www. 

letsmove.gov 

Let’s Move Salad Bars to 

Schools Initiative-www.salad- 

bars2schools.org 

Cincinnati Public Schools Food 

Service - www.cps-k12.org/ 

menu/menu.htm 

The Monday Campaigns - 

www.mondaycampaigns.org 

Author Tid-Bit: 

Corey Luthringer is a global 
health blogger and activist 
who volunteers at the Ronald 
McDonald House and in the 
Development Office of the 
Cincinnati Coalition for the 
Homeless. 
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Anna Louise 

Continued from page 1 

tions to file a complaint against the 
City of Cincinnati’s choice to award 
the grant and permits to Anna Louise 
through the regular administrative 
channels of handling such disputes. 
More recently Western & Southern’s 
lawyers have filed the legitimate 
forms with the city’s zoning boards, 
but not until after trying to bypass 
the established process and jump 
straight to court. The defense deli¬ 
cately observed, with careful defer¬ 
ence to Judge Nadel, that Western 
& Southern had timed the filing of 
the lawsuit for purposes of “judge¬ 
shopping” in an effort to find a judge 
whose track record might favor their 
case; the plaintiffs dismissed this. 

Western & Southern’s legal 
representative Francis Barrett, also 
dismissed the emotional appeal 
of the defense’s case and insisted 
that this case was about “The Rule 
of Law,” a phrase that he repeated 
several times throughout his argu¬ 
ment. The plaintiffs are contesting 
the zoning permits that were recently 
awarded for the renovation of Anna 
Louise by claiming that the non-prof¬ 
it’s operations go beyond what the 


permits allow. In previous hearings, 
Western & Southern has painted a 
picture of Anna Louise that confuses 
the services provided by the historic 
shelter with those of other facilities 
that provide housing and emergency 
services. The campaign is being built 
on shocking the public into thinking 
that Anna Louise is a threat to the 


neighborhood, but in the courtroom 
it kept coming back to “The Rule of 
Law.” There is an irony that none of 


Anna Louise’s actual neighbors are 
filing complaints, just a developer try¬ 
ing to force a sale. Barrett, however, 
actually stated that the plaintiffs were 
not trying to take the building; it is 
just a matter of “The rule of law” as 
though Western & Southern’s attempt 
to block the work of Anna Louise 
was somehow a legal public service 


of keeping things fair. In a sarcastic 
tone Barrett argued that CUB was 
abusing the zoning process with the 


attitude of “we’re entitled to do this 
because we’re doing good.” Despite 
Western & Southern’s history of 
wanting the Anna Louise building, the 
plaintiff’s case kept revolving around 
the nebulous “rule of law” and tried to 
deny that this was an attack. 

The defense’s closing argument 
had a strong emotional undercurrent 
by respectfully accusing Western & 
Southern of employing a delay tactic 
by tying Anna Louise up in stretched 
out and expensive legal proceed¬ 
ings. It was observed that, unlike 
Western & Southern, Anna Louise 
does not have much money, so a 
long legal battle would effectively 
drain the non-profit’s resources and 
sabotage the renovation that is posed 
to begin. Judge Nadel had appeared 
stolid throughout much of the hearing 
but it was clear that the crowd was 
on the edge of its seats waiting to 
hear him dismiss the case. Instead 
Judge Nadel stated that he had yet to 
decide and requested written reports 
from both sides for him to review. He 
vaguely asked if about a week was 
long enough; the defense accepted 
with deference but was quick to pin 
down that “about a week” would be 
Wednesday, August 17. So Anna 
Louise, the City of Cincinnati, and all 
of CUB’s supporters must wait to find 
out the fate of this historic charity. 
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The Hobo Cookbook 

The American homeless communities contribu¬ 
tion to modern American cooking may be un¬ 
known to most, but in this interesting article, Joe 
Nolan discusses the history of the culinary odys¬ 
sey of the campfire kitchen and gives some help¬ 
ful cooking tips for those currently living on the 
street. 



Lessons on how to cook food with an empty pot. Photo Dorothy Dark 


t JOE NOLAN 

The Contributor (USA) 

• www.streetnewsservice.org 

T he golden age of the American 
hobo dawned during the last 
decade of the 19th century. As 
the Industrial Revolution began its 
techno-cultural transformation of work 
and life in the United States-and the 
world-a number of wandering work¬ 
ers abandoned the security of home, 
family and steady employment for a 
self-reliant, vagabond existence, living 
by the hobo code to "decide your own 
life." 

Today, the image of a train-hop¬ 
ping hobo carrying a bindle stick-a 
cloth containing one's belongings, tied 
to a stick-is a part of the country's col¬ 
lective consciousness. Indeed, some 
itinerant workers still live the lifestyle 
today: the National Hobo Convention 
is celebrating its 111-year anniversary 
in Britt, Iowa this August. The conven¬ 
tion kicks off with a parade and serves 
as a diverse celebration of the travel¬ 
ing worker under the motto: "Some 
in rags, some in tags, some in velvet 
gowns." 

Today, the word hobo may be 
seen in a derogatory light, but this 
understanding is incorrect. Although 
the origins of the word "hobo" are hard 
to trace, writers and etymologists have 
revealed possible meanings that also 
shed more light on the hobo's day-to- 
day life. In his book Made in America, 
Bill Bryson suggests that the term 
evolved from a railroad greeting, "Ho, 
beau!" or that it was an abbreviation 
that stood for homeward bound. Both 
of these interpretations imply the life of 
a wandering worker, not simply a beg¬ 
gar or an itinerant ne'er do well. In The 
American Language, H.L. Mencken 
points out that "[a] hobo or bo is simply 
a migratory laborer; he may take some 
longish holidays, but soon or late he 
returns to work." Again we see that 
while the hobos valued their freedom, 
it was a freedom that was won through 
self-reliance and shared values within 
the greater hobo community. 

Along with a code of ethics and a 
system of written symbols that allowed 
wandering hobos to leave messages 
for one another on their travels, Ameri¬ 
can hobos developed a unique spoken 


vocabulary that took on a particular 
flourish when it came to addressing 
one of a hobo's persistent concerns: 
his next meal. A hobo seeking "bul¬ 
lets" for his "banjo" was looking to put 
beans in his cooking pan. A wandering 
worker new to a town might "call in" on 
a fellow hobo, hoping to cook up his 
"gump." In other words, he wanted to 
share a campfire in order to prepare a 
scrap of meat. 

Hobo cookery tells a lot about the 
hobo life and the men who lived-and 
continue to live it. It is also an outdoor, 
camping, culinary tradition with a long 
history that still finds echoes among 
outdoor enthusiasts, contemporary ho¬ 
bos and homeless people in America 
today. 

Many Americans start the day 
with a hot cup of coffee, and after a 
long night of camping out, the hobos 
of yesteryear and the homeless men 
and women on our streets today love 
the brew too. In these days of pay¬ 
ing more than a few dollars for a daily 
dose of the gourmet good stuff, afford¬ 
ing one's morning coffee can present 
more than a challenge for someone 
living on the street. In addition, trying 
to pull together your own brew without 
the benefit of a kitchen can be just as 
daunting. During the days of the hobo, 
our vagabond heroes took a page 
from their Western brothers, brewing 
up a camp side cup with a technique 
borrowed from cowhands camping 
out with their herds. The beauty of 
the recipe is that it dispenses with 
hard-to-find coffee filters, boiling the 
brew down to its most basic compo¬ 
nents: coffee, water, heat. After adding 
coarse-ground coffee and water to a 
pot, a pan or even a coffee can, the 
resourceful hobo would bring his brew 
to a boil and then take it off the heat 
to simply let it sit. Once the agitated 
grounds had settled to the bottom of 
the brew, one could pour the dark, 
delicious stuff off the top and enjoy 
a great wake-up before greeting the 
adventure of a new day. 

Today the recipe is still popular 
with people who live on Nashville's 
streets. "It's called cowboy coffee," 
explains Jim Bo-a homeless man in 
Nashville who knows all about the 
challenges of improvising a meal on 
the streets or in an urban camping en¬ 
vironment. According to Bo, simplicity 
is the key to a camp wake-up: "Build 
a fire and get a pot of water and some 
coffee." 

But just because the hobos of the 
past were independent vagabonds 
doesn't mean that they didn't enjoy 
options. In fact, in the hobo mindset, a 
life of free-wandering and self-reliance 
created expectations of more freedom 
and options than domesticity and 
wage-slavery could offer. So, hobos 
who didn't have a taste for coffee often 
opted for a fragrant tea whipped up 
from plentiful pine needles. 


Pine Needle Tea 
Pine needle clusters 
One quart of boiling water 
Lemon juice 
Maple syrup as desired 

1. Chop needles using pocket 
knife 

2. Add needles and lemon to 
boil 

ing water 

3. Cover and steep 

4. Sweeten and sip 

While no hobo could live on bread 
alone, a long day of riding the rails 
was certainly helped along by a simple 
mouthful of Bannock Bread. This 
elemental recipe was brought to the 
states by fur traders from Scotland in 
the early 1800s. A similarly itinerant 
subculture, traders needed a hearty 
bread that could travel well-offering 
both important calories as well as 
flexible preparations. Consisting of 
just flour, baking powder, oil, water 
and a pinch of salt, the simple dough 
could be scooped into a pan to make 
small cakes or-in a pinch-it could be 
squeezed around the end of a whittled 
stick and held over hot coals to bake. 
Once the bread had browned it could 
be pulled from the stick to make room 
for another round or simply eaten like 
a starchy lollipop right off the stick. 

For Nashvillians like Bo, baking 
bread is a low priority when it comes 
to procuring a day's worth of nutrition. 
"If I'm camping or traveling, I eat a lot 
of cold chili out of the can-or beans," 
he said. "If it's wintertime, I'll make 
a fire and cook some hamburger 
and make some burritos." However, 
whipping up a hot meal is not without 
its risks. "When people see fire and 
smoke they come and investigate." 
Bo's camp-cooked burritos offer up 
a tasty, healthy, affordable meal that 
also suits a life on the move. "Tortillas 
are more packable than bread. They're 
already smashed flat." 

Accessible, convenient ingredients 
were also important to the original ho¬ 
bos, and plentiful, wild herbs like sting¬ 
ing nettles found their way into most 
well-traveled camping pots. While 
picking fresh stinging nettles can be a 
painful experience for the uninitiated, 
the prickly plants are the key ingredi¬ 
ent for a classic hobo recipe: Nettle 
Soup. Nettles are easily found in a 
number of varieties all over the United 
States. Most of these varieties are 
perennial herbaceous plants and while 
it's wise to use caution when harvest¬ 
ing them, they are a safe, delicious in¬ 
gredient in a number of recipes around 
the world. Being careful to wear gloves 
or other protection when picking the 
leaves, all one needed was a pan 
of water and a salt shaker to have a 
delicious-and highly nutritious-meal. 


Nettle Soup 

One pound of washed chopped/ 
torn nettles 
A quart of water 
Salt to taste 

Simply boil all the ingredients to¬ 
gether until the nettles go soft and the 
stinging hairs are rendered harmless. 
The soft, green leaves are left floating 
in a delicate, earthy broth jammed with 
iron, serotonin and vitamins just beg¬ 
ging to be made into a Mulligan Stew! 

Mulligan Stew was a commu¬ 
nal, potluck recipe that consisted of 
anything a hobo or a group of hobos 
might have been able to pull from their 
bindles. The concoction was really 
an improvised Irish Stew, the term 
"Mulligan" being commonly applied to 
any Irish-American in the early 1900s. 
Ideally, the recipe would include some 
type of meat and a few potatoes along 
with anything else that could find its 
way into the pot. The Appalachian Bur¬ 
goo was a Southeastern variety of the 
dish that often incorporated a handy 
squirrel or an opossum when lady luck 
smiled upon a hobo. 

Of all the challenges that a 
wandering worker or any homeless 
person must face, gathering up one's 
daily bread is one of the most difficult 
and the most crucial. In the heyday 
of the American hobo, it was a chal¬ 
lenge met with ingenuity, originality 
and tasty, invigorating results. Utilizing 
improvised techniques and unlikely 
ingredients, America's original wander¬ 
ing workers kept their bellies full and 
their spirits high, and their contribution 
to the American cookbook still informs 
the fireside meals of everyone from 
contemporary campers to Nashville's 
homeless population today. 

The secret ingredient in all of 
these recipes is the sense of accom¬ 
plishment that is embedded in every 
simple bite that has been passed 
down from the original hobos. A 
tasty meal by a fire provided actual 
sustenance, but it also served as a 
testament to the hobo worldview that 
an independent man left to his own 
devices could turn his back on modern 
society and not only survive, but thrive 
in a life shot-through with dynamic, 
moving freedom. 

Bon appetit! 


Find out more about the hobos 
through this great read: 

The Hobo Handbook: A Guide to 
Living by Your Own Rules (Adams 
Media, 2011) by Joshua Mack 

Find out more about the National 
Hobo Convention here: http:// 
www.brittiowa.com/hobo/events. 
htm 
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International Day of the World's Indigenous Peoples 



t LAURA OSBORN-COFFEY 

Contributing Writer 

A ugust 9th was the International 
Day of the World's Indigenous 
Peoples - a day that is meant to 
honor ethnic groups around the world 
who are native to a particular land 
or region. The US Congress has re¬ 
cently come under pressure to cut the 
deficit and drastically reduce spend¬ 
ing. Native communities here in the 
USA could be left without the neces¬ 
sary resources to fight the epidemic of 
rape and sexual violence perpetrated 
against Native women and girls. This 
week, Amnesty International urged all 
governments in the Americas to stop 
prioritizing development projects at 
the expense of Indigenous Peoples’ 
rights. “The ongoing human rights 
violations against tens of millions of 
indigenous people across the Ameri¬ 
cas are alarming,” said Susan Lee, 
Americas Director at Amnesty Inter¬ 
national. “After centuries of abuse 
and discrimination, their cultural and 
physical survival is at stake because 
there is insufficient political will to 
acknowledge, respect and protect 
Indigenous Peoples’ rights when these 
rights are seen as obstacles to eco¬ 
nomic growth.” This call came ahead 
of the International Day of the World’s 
Indigenous People on 9 August. 

One of Amnesty’s most historic 
victories last year was when President 
Obama signed the US Tribal Law and 
Order Act into law. The Tribal Law 
and Order Act begins to empower 
tribal governments, address jurisdic¬ 
tional challenges and improve the 
agencies, programs and policies that 
have failed to protect, prevent and 
respond to Native American and Alas¬ 
kan Native women survivors of sexual 
and domestic violence. This was a 
hard-fought battle championed by 
tribal leaders, Native advocates, and 
Amnesty activists across the country. 

The UN “Declaration of the Rights 
of the Indigenous Peoples” was ad¬ 
opted by the United Nations General 
Assembly during its 62nd session in 
New York City on 13 September 2007. 
“Although this ‘declaration’ is not a le¬ 


gally binding document, it does repre¬ 
sent the development of international 
norms and reflects the commitment 
of the UN Members and countries to 
move in a certain direction”, according 
to an UN press release. Among other 
things, the “Declaration of the Rights 
of the Indigenous Peoples” sets out 
standards for individual and collective 
rights, and it helps indigenous peoples 
to maintain their own identities and 
cultures. The document sets the 
standard for international treatment 
of indigenous peoples, which can 
lead toward the goal of ending human 
rights violations against the 370 million 
indigenous peoples worldwide. It can 
also help them to address such issues 
as discrimination and marginalization. 

This UN declaration took over 
25 years to develop. Some member 
states were against its goals of pro¬ 
tecting the rights to self determination, 
and control over natural resources 
existing on indigenous people’s tra¬ 
ditional lands. Originally the General 
Assembly’s document was rejected 
by Australia, Canada, New Zealand 
and the United States, while other 
countries such as Africa and Bolivia 
celebrated the success of its adoption. 
The United States criticized the docu¬ 
ment as its definition of indigenous 
peoples was unclear. 

However, in December 2010 
during the Second White House 
Tribal Conference, President Obama 
declared that the United States would 
be the last nation to drop its opposi¬ 
tion to this document and sign it. The 
three other nations who originally held 
out against signing the document 
had since signed, leaving the United 
States as the lone holdout. There are 
over 565 Indian tribes in the United 
States; many had representatives at 
the White House, who applauded the 
announcement. 

According to national statistics, 
Native American and Alaska Native 
women are more than 2.5 times more 
likely to be raped or sexually as¬ 
saulted than other women in the USA. 
Some Indigenous women interviewed 
by Amnesty International in the report 
“Maze of Injustice” said they didn't 


know anyone in their community who 
had not experienced sexual violence. 
Nearly 86% of the perpetrators listed 
were non-native men. 

With the current climate in Wash¬ 
ington, budget cuts and talks of more 
cuts, the necessary programs which 
provide funding to the Native and 
Alaskan Native women needing ser¬ 
vices may also be reduced or eliminat¬ 
ed. It is the lifelines of the chronically 
underfunded agencies and programs 
tasked with ensuring the safety and 
well-being of tribal communities which 
Congress is threatening to cut. 

In honor of the International Day 


of the World's Indigenous Peoples, 
Amnesty International is asking its 
members across the United States 
and worldwide to take action on this 
issue. You can take action by go¬ 
ing to www.AmnestyUSA.org. Look 
up ‘women’s rights’ and Take Action 
Now!’ 


Laura Osborn-Coffey is the 
Amnesty International coordina¬ 
tor for Cincinnati (Group 86) and 
human rights contributing writer 
to Streetvibes. 


5 National News Stories to Catch Up On 


t JESSE CALL 

Contributing Writer 

I The teens charged with beating 
and then running over and kill¬ 
ing a man in an alleged racially- 
motivated hate crime caught on 
camera in Jackson, Mississippi may 
also be linked to attacks on people 
experiencing homelessness, the 
NAACP told ABC News. James An¬ 
derson was killed after being run over 
by a pickup truck allegedly driven by 
Deryl Dedmon, age 18. Police are in¬ 
vestigating reports that Dedmond and 
the same group of teenagers sus¬ 
pected of attacking Anderson were 
seen harassing and attacking African- 
Americans experiencing homeless¬ 
ness in Jackson prior to the attack 
on Anderson. Dedmond is behind 
bars on a $800,000 bond. John Rice, 
another teen involved in Anderson’s 
beating has only been charged with 
simple assault and released on bail. 


2 Parents of Kelly Thomas, the 
man who was experiencing 
homelessness when he was 
killed in an altercation with Fullerton, 
California police, have filed a lawsuit 
against the City of Fullerton and the 
Fullerton Police Department, accord¬ 
ing to the Orange County Register. 
The lawsuit includes charges of 
negligence, conspiracy, unlawful cus¬ 
toms and practices, and violating the 
civil rights of Thomas. The Fullerton 
City Council also plans to hire an 
additional independent investigator 
experienced with cases involving law 
enforcement to ascertain what hap¬ 
pened. Police say Thomas resisted 
in a ‘significant’ struggle with them, 
but some witnesses say the officer’s 
response that led to his death in¬ 
volved excessive force. Thomas was 
unarmed at the time of the incident 
and died of head and neck injuries 
five days after the beating. 


3 A church group that has been 
feeding breakfast to people 
experiencing homelessness for 
the last six years in Tampa, Florida 
had their operation brought to a halt 
by Tampa Police because the opera¬ 
tion failed to have a “special use per¬ 
mit” to feed people. The move comes 
as more people have been com¬ 
plaining to the police and parks and 
recreation departments of the “swell¬ 
ing” of homeless people in downtown 
Tampa, according to the Tampa 
Tribune. Some believe Mayor Bob 
Buckhorn’s office may be attempting 
to “clean up” downtown in advance 
of next year’s scheduled Republican 
National Convention, a claim his of¬ 
fice denies. Other outreach agencies 
expressed nervousness they too will 
be targeted. 

4 The planned low-income hous¬ 
ing development that will offer 
67 beds to veterans experienc¬ 
ing homelessness on the campus 
of the VA Medical Center in Dayton, 


Ohio will cost at least $6.5 million to 
complete, the Dayton Daily News 
reports. Funding for the project is 
expected from grants from the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Ur¬ 
ban Development to work towards 
meeting the goal of ending veteran 
homelessness by 2015. A recent 
report published that 28 percent of 
people experiencing homelessness in 
Dayton are veterans. 

5 Rutgers University in New 
Jersey graduated 40 students 
this summer from a program 
that provides year-round housing and 
education to people aging out of fos¬ 
ter care that might otherwise become 
homeless. The program lines these 
students up with summer internships 
in the community paid for by the state 
Department of Children and Families, 
MyCentralJersey reports. Life-skills 
training, financial literacy, computer 
training and nutrition courses are also 
offered. 
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Cincinnati Vice Mayor Roxanne Quails loudly states the city’s support for the Anna 
Louise Inn. Photo: Catie Dargue 
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ANNAEOUISE INN PRAYER VIGIE 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST. 10TH 
EEAMILTON CO. COURTHOUSE 


Christian Miller of Mount Auburn Presbyterian leads the crowd in songs of prayer. Photo: 
Catie Dargue 


(Top) Catie Dargue, Jeni Jenkins, Jerry Davis and other mem¬ 
bers of the Streetvibes team show their support for the Anna 
Louise Inn. Photo: Jason Dean 


(Left and Left Top) The crowd of supporters was diverse in 
many ways, but the prominent show of support was from 
the various female reverends of the Association of Unity 
Churches. Photos: Catie Dargue. 



From the far left to the far right of the courtroom, Judge Nadel’s view of Anna Louise Inn supporters. Photos: Jason Dean 
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The title of this column is taken from 
the 1986 film “Little Shop of Horrors,” 
where a plant keeper must meet the 
demands of a ravenous plant that 
feeds on humans. Instead of plants 
that feed on people, this column is for 
»feed on 


people who feed on plants!! 




BANANA WALNUT PANCAKES 
WITH STRAWBERRY SAUCE 


Spruce 




On the weekends, I delight myself by waking up and preparing a big hearty breakfast for my family 
and often my neighborhood friends. I especially find pleasure in waking up before everyone else, 
sneaking into the kitchen and quietly concocting an array of yummy food that is sure to waft past 
my sleeping children’s noses. Sure enough, without fail around 30 minutes into cooking, I know my 
tactic has worked when they stumble into the kitchen all sleepy eyed but smiling, reaching for a 
fork. This is a recipe I created on a Saturday morning when I was looking for something to spruce 
up our taste buds. I had bananas, strawberries and walnuts on hand so I thought, “let’s see what I 
can do.” Sure enough it was a hit. I hope you enjoy waking up your loved ones with an aroma kin to 
freshly baked banana bread. 


Ingredients: 

Pancakes: 

4 cups prepared pancake batter 
2 rip bananas, mashed 

1 cup walnuts, crushed 
Strawberry sauce: 

2 cups sliced strawberries, stems 
removed 

V 2 cup orange juice 
2 tablespoons vanilla 


Combine mashed bananas and batter in a bowl and mix 
until smooth. Gently fold crushed walnuts into batter 
and stir until blended well. 

Heat a large skillet or griddle on medium high heat. 
Spray cooking spray or lightly coat with butter 
Pour 1/8 cup of pancake batter for each pancake 
When pancakes start to bubble and the edges begin to 
set, flip the pancakes. Repeat with the remainder of 
the batter 

For sauce, in a sauce pan combine strawberries, 
orange juice and vanilla. Heat over medium heat until 
simmering. Smother over prepared pancakes. 

Voila, FEED! 




o h 




Sets Uihcrti"? 


"Poverty is the mother of crime. 
~Marcus Aurelius 


"Hunger makes a thief of any 
man/' ~Pearl S. Buck 

"'The poor are poor because the 
rich are rich/' ~Author Unknown 



1 & 2 BEDROOM APARTMENTS 



Buying or selling ... 

The Painter Team 



For all your real estate needs, call: 

Michael D. Painter, e-Pro, reos, sfr 513.348.7999 
Candace Kadivnik Painter, crs,abr 513.266.1025 


Painting the town sold ... 


EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 



513.474.9100 
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Street Voice 


Meet Up: “I yam what 

Meet Phil Jones. Age 50. An honest man. Asked 
to name one word that would define him for the 
Streetvibes readers. He thinks for a moment. 
“Alcoholic.” 


STREETVIBES 

August 19 - September 1, 2011 




I yam.” 



A wisdom for life? “Stay focused on whatever you're doing,” Phil Jones. Photo: Jim Luken 


t JIM LUKEN 

Contributing Writer 

I n the old cartoon shows, most of 
us have heard Popeye describe 
himself, succinctly and often. “I 
yam what I yam,” he said, many times 
over. 

I have met few people in my life 
where that existential description fits 
as well as it does on Jimmy Heath 
House resident Phil Jones. He doesn’t 
apologize for himself, nor—in any 
way—does he brag. 

Phil finds himself lucky to be liv¬ 
ing at the Jimmy Heath House these 
days. He had been on the streets a 
long time. He needed some stability in 
his life. It took him a year to convince 
the right people to accept him into this 
kind of continuum of care program, 
one that permits alcoholics to continue 
drinking, as their lives become more 
stable, and hopefully more focused on 
recovery. 

“I practically gave up on getting 
into the program,” he says. “I was 
denied. That’s the process with them.” 
The reason they gave, one of them, 
was that he hadn’t spent enough time 
in the Drop Inn Center. In fact, he 
points out that he usually only spent 
the night there, now and then, “... 
when I was too intoxicated to make it 
to where I was going.” 

Phil moved into the Jimmy Heath 
House in January. His drinking has 
continued, but his problems have 
significantly decreased. “Before I 
came here, I had tickets all the time, 
and arrests. Nothing major.” But no fun 
either. 

Although he once worked as a 
carpenter, Phil Jones now just makes 
do. He has bad arthritis in his shoulder 
and left elbow. He is hoping to secure 
disability insurance. When I ask him 
how he pays for his habit, he shrugs. “I 
got a female. I know a lot of people. I 
get Food Stamps.” 

Jones grew up in a middle class 
family in Avondale. His father had a 
lifetime job at American Linen. Nei¬ 
ther of his parents were alcoholics. 

He grew up along with a sister and a 
younger brother. Both are dead, he 
says without emotion. His sister, of 


breast cancer. And his brother? “I don’t 
know. He died...he got sick.” 

After graduating high school at 
Withrow, Phil ended up in the Job 
Corps, training at a site in Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. “It was good. I learned a 
trade (carpentry). We fought forest 
fires.” He tells me the government 
would fly the corpsmen and women 
anywhere from Arizona to Kentucky 
to help in the firefighting efforts. 
Sometimes they all got on buses to 
fight fires in nearby Oklahoma. But 
the good things that he found in the 
program didn’t last. 

“I got kicked out. I went into the 
service after that. I got kicked out of 
that too. Everything I ever did I got 
kicked out of.” 

Phil’s stint in military service 
ended with a five year sentence at 
Leavenworth. He was never convicted 
of a crime, so with the help of “friends,” 
he was released after a year and a 
half. His crime? A kind of black-market 
gun-running. 

“They said I sold guns [belong¬ 
ing to the military] on the street. They 
couldn’t prove it...but I did it. I sold 
’em.” 

I stare at him, looking directly into 
his eyes. Finally, I say. “You know, 

Phil, you don’t look like a bad guy.” 

He looks back at me with a sweet 
smile. “Well, I’m bad,” he pauses, “but 
I’m good. But I’m bad, and I’m good, 
and I’m bad...and I’m good.” It was 
perhaps the clearest explanation of 
character I had ever heard. With those 
words, I thought, he had described 
everyone else in the world as well. 

I couldn’t help probing him a bit 
further. “How did you get that way? 

You came from a good home. You 
were taken care of.” 

Phil Jones returns my stare. “I was 
f##ked up as a kid. I was a thief and 
a drug dealer. My oldest kid is 38.1 
was thirteen when I had him. She was 
seventeen.” 

He explains that his parents had 
split up when he was young, and that 
his mother had a job. “I didn’t have no 
real male model in my life. I didn’t stay 
home nights. My mother had to work. 
She couldn’t watch me all the time.” 

After prison, Jones said he got 


a job as a journeyman carpenter. He 
worked in Louisville and Chicago. 
“Then I got hurt on the job. A female 
dropped a box of nails on my back. It 
put things on hold for a while. I was 
still working some. I was doing light 
duty.” 

So Phil ended up back in Cincin¬ 
nati in the eighties. He would marry 
briefly. Six years. 

“I f##ked that up too,” he says with 
a laugh. “I did it for financial reasons. 

I knew that it wasn’t going to last.” 
Then, more seriously, he adds, “She 
lost two kids to miscarriages. That’s 
part of the reason.” 

During these years, Phil Jones 
would father nine more children. “Nine 
boys in all, and one girl.” They are all 
grown now, and doing fairly well, he 
believes. “None of them are locked 
up. They are fine. I don’t see them too 
much.” I look for some sign of guilt. I 
see none. 

“I probably got more kids. I been 
all over the country. Quite a few fe¬ 
males say they got pregnant by me. I 
don’t know.” 

As he adds these details, I can 
see, once again, that he is neither 
proud nor ashamed of what he is tell¬ 
ing me. After all, I had come into his 
home and asked him to tell me his 
story. This is his story. 


Some of Phil’s ten children, his 
eight grand children, and his six great 
grandchildren come to visit him at the 
Jimmy Heath House, he says, but only 
on Father’s Day. “I don’t want to be 
bothered. They know it. So that’s the 
only time they come.” 

Phil’s life is more laid-back now 
that he has a home to come home to. 
His explanation? “I got older, and I cut 
back on all the bulls##t. I can’t do all 
that s##t I used to do.” 

Another reason for the change...a 
ladyfriend that he is serious about. “I’m 
thinking about re-marrying. I’m work¬ 
ing on getting a job. It’s going to be a 
while.” 

And the drinking? “I drink because 
I like to drink. I don’t drink as much as 
I used to, but I’m still that person. I’m 
not consuming as much as I once did. 
I’m comfortable.” 

Finally I tell him that he seems like 
a very smart person, which he clearly 
is. I ask him for some words of wis¬ 
dom. 

A wry smile comes over his face, 
as if I had asked him to reveal the 
meaning of life. Finally he says. “Stay 
focused on whatever you’re doing, 
your goals.. .if you’ve got any goals.” 

Phil Jones: a man without pre¬ 
tense. Like Popeye, he is who he is. 


Meetup is meant to tell people’s stories in their own words. The views 
expressed in this column are solely those of the interviewee and not 
those of the Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless, Streetvibes 
or the staff, volunteers and board members. 


Success of the Community Bowel Movement 


Urban Oasis: Updated 

t CATIE DARGUE 

Streetvibes Staff Writer 

n the early morning of Monday 
August 8th two port-o-potty’s were 
dropped off on the corner of 14th 
and Race Street in Over-the-Rhine. 
After months of asking 3CDC to hon¬ 
or their commitment to replace the 
public bathrooms that were closed 
when Washington Park shut down for 
construction, letters to local business¬ 
es, one public event and one dem¬ 
onstration all led to these two lovely 
new additions in the neighborhood. 

A welcome sight for business own¬ 
ers, residents and people who work 
in Over-the-Rhine who have noticed 
an increase of public defecation and 


urination as a result of there being no 
public bathrooms in the vicinity. 

After hearing the plea of the 
people for the need of somewhere 
dignified to go to the bathroom Nast 
Trinity United Methodist Church 
opened their doors for a month to 
have people come in to use their 
toilets. They were overwhelmed 
by visitors and the need for a more 
permanent solution was imminent. In 
the end, Nast Trinity United Methodist 
Church and Hyde Park United Meth¬ 
odist ended up footing half of the bill 
for the Port-o-potty’s and donating 
the land they now sit upon. 

3CDC has come through to pay 
the other half of the expense and just 
like that, we have toilets. They are 


unlocked every morning at 7:30am 
and locked back up at 7:30pm seven 
days a week until winter. They will 
close until the spring months where 
then they will be operational again 
until the park reopens in summer 
2012. 

This comes as wonderful news 
after all the effort put in to make the 
community aware of this issue, its 
solution and having people that care 
about this neighborhood rally to¬ 
gether to get what was needed. We 
are thankful to Nast Trinity United 
Methodist Church, Hyde Park United 
Methodist and 3CDC for paying for 
this much needed facility which will 
restore many people’s dignity and in 
return help keep the neighborhood 



Photo: Catie Dargue 


safe and clean. 

The Homeless Congress will 
make an effort to keep the area as 
clean as possible making everyone 
feel welcome. 

So next time you’re in the 14th 
and Race area and you need to use 
the potty, think about what a special 
potty it is and how many fought to get 
it there. 
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Compassionate Action as a Form of Healthy Grief 


t STEVE SUNDERLAND 

Contributing Writer 

• 

“First they came for the communists, 
and I didn’t speak out because I 
wasn’t a communist. 

Then they came for the trade 
unionists, and I didn’t speak out 
because I wasn’t a trade unionist. 

Then they came for the Jews, and I 
didn’t speak out because I wasn’t a 
Jew. 

Then they came for me and there 
n/as no one left to speak out for me. ” 

T hese famous words were spo¬ 
ken by Pastor Martin Niemoller 
in relationship to the spreading 
reality of the World War II. When I 
read them, I think of the long term un¬ 
employed in our country. Their voices 
are getting weaker. The dreams of 
young and old without work or the 
prospect of work are fading and be¬ 
ing replaced by an anger, despair, 
and hopelessness. Helping to sort 
food at the FreeStore Food Bank and 
participating in the FreeStore Memo¬ 
rial Day Hunger Walk has reminded 
me that many are trying to speak out 
in support. There is a surreal element 


in working at the FreeStore and par¬ 
ticipating in the "hunger walk." The 
faces of those engaged are largely 
happy ones, either students com¬ 
pleting a service activity or citizens 
helping to support their local pantries 
by taking part in an early stroll along 
the Ohio. Perhaps tragedy needs a 
happy face at times. The stories of 
the unemployed, hungry, and con¬ 
fused may be too difficult to hear, to 
see, and to bear. When psychological 
depression is the healthy response 
to an economic depression, can we 
keep a"happy face?" 

Or, perhaps our faces are a 
defiance of the expected resignation 
into depression and other distrac¬ 
tions. Happily, we are called to make 
a difference, one issue at a time. The 
more I see the young people coming 
to help at the FreeStore, the more I 
see future politicians, judges, teach¬ 
ers, and parents who have had the 
experience of sustaining a feeling 
of hope. Resignation, anger, and 
bitterness are healthy responses 
to the grief of being unemployed or 
threatened with the loss of a house, 
or being on edge about losing a job. 
Withdrawal into deep grief is a regu¬ 
lar way of coping with the barrage 


of bad news from our media or from 
the daily experience of hearing about 
another firing, lay off, or closing that 
shuts out people. Recognizing that 
there are times when protest feels 
too difficult does not mean that this 
is a permanent condition. Recently, a 
long term jobless elder expressed her 
frustration when she said: "I am just 
tired of waking up to no work. I have 
worked at any one of a number of 
part time jobs for almost no pay and 
with no benefits. I cannot go on with 
this constant uncertainty." I respect 
her pain and do not try and talk her 
out of her feelings. Before the end of 
the discussion, she also says: 'I am 
ready to volunteer to repeal Senate 
Bill 5. Is there a place for me?" We 
smile at our desire to activate her 
citizenship as a way of building the 
kind of society that is good for the 
general public. 

The public's desire to improve 
our society goes beyond students 
and into many citizens in our com¬ 
munity. A tornado happens in a way 
that cannot be ignored and groups 
and individuals step up for participa¬ 
tion in the helping process. No pay or 
recognition need be given. A child is 
missing in a community for a day and 


a half and hundreds of "strangers" 
show up to work together to find the 
lost one. Simple acts of compassion 
make up the lives of many people, 
even people in a crisis themselves. 
For the past 60 years that I have 
been in the peace movement I have 
witnessed direct and compassionate 
action to change segregated schools, 
and, to end wars, and to feed our 
hungry in our neighborhoods, and to 
provide jobs to those who are one 
step away from complete despera¬ 
tion. The compassionate soul of 
citizens acts without full knowledge 
and without any need for applause. 
Instead, the soul of the compassion¬ 
ate servant is rewarded by the smile 
of child getting a can of food and a 
toy; or, the hug of an elder on a food 
line at a pantry; or, in gathering to¬ 
gether to search through the wake of 
destruction in order to find a person 
alive. The journey of compassionate 
action is bolted to the acts of service. 
Together, in ways that seem magical, 
the spirit of everyday citizens rises 
and removes whatever seemed to 
be causing apathy. We will need to 
applaud this spirit in our coming days 
and find ways of continuing to work 
together for the common good. 


That Dreaded Day 


RICCARDO TAYLOR 

Staff Writer 


I suppose I shouldn’t sound discouraged or fear¬ 
ful of that dreaded day which for me is my goodbye 
to a year of pleasure, frustration, learning, and com¬ 
mitment. August 20, 2011 is my service end date for 
volunteering with Americorp Vista. 

For the past year I have had the honor of work¬ 
ing with a group of dedicated and 
informed individuals who make up 
the staff working for the Greater 
Cincinnati Coalition for the Home¬ 
less. I could not have more praise 
for the work that these individuals 
have done and continue to do in 
their devotion towards improving 
the lives of others. And having the 
opportunity to be a part of such a 
dedicated group was again a great pleasure. The 
wrangling that goes on at the Greater Cincinnati 
Coalition’s office in defense of homeless peoples’ 
rights is an experience of immense reward, as I had 
the chance to be exposed to realities which I would 
not have ever knew existed! Being a part of the de¬ 
cision making process of which fights we were best 
equipped to engage was a life long learning tool that 
I had the honor of gaining from those experiences 
and a great tool which I can take with me for further¬ 
ance of my newly found life work. 

Often 
I’ve talked 
about life’s 
miseries, 
or perhaps 
the miser¬ 
ies of life 
in accor¬ 
dance with 
the life of 
the street, 


TKt^-1 



Dissolve Your Marriage 


Dissolution: An amicable 
end to marriage. 

Easier on your heart. 
Easier on your wallet. 

Starting at $500 + court costs. 
Turnaround in 12 hours. 


Bertha Helmick, Esq. 
651-9666. 


only I failed to mention that in many cases 
those miseries are self -imposed! Ah! The 
imposition of life, the one thing we can blame 
on everyone and everything else refusing to 
see our part in it! Well, I can say that part of 
the great experience I have had with work¬ 
ing in this position is that I have come to a 
new found realization that for many of us we 
decline to accept the re¬ 
sponsibility for our plight. 

Still, some of it is be¬ 
yond our capacity to con¬ 
trol or change, yet, there 
is that part for which we 
can. This is where my 
frustration comes to play. 

Over this last year I have 
had the opportunity to 
give others opportunity, and at each turn I 
have discovered that many of us simple will 
not take on the responsibility that’s needed 
to make the changes we seek. Now, I also 
realize that for some there is just not the ca¬ 
pacity to take on that sense of responsibility, 
but it befuddles me that those of us who can, 
simply will not! It’s as if we are trapped in a 
mindset that we have total dependence on. 

“If it’s not free, I don’t want it.” 

Well, I suppose I am guilty in the sense 
that I should not allow that to bother or 
hamper me, yet it is so frustrating for me! 

That is perhaps the greatest thing I have 
learned during this tenure. Allowing people to 
be where they are! You see I have come to 
realize that sometimes we just have to allow people 
to be where they are, or we find ourselves in un¬ 
certainty! The uncertainty of what our purpose is or 
where do we make a difference. 

So, this brings me to the last of the tools, which I 
need to take me further in this concentration of life’s 



Riccardo Taylor. Photo: GCCH 

purpose and that is the commitment of my time and 
energy toward service to others while helping to cre¬ 
ate change in their lives while enhancing my own. 
So, my dreaded end to the year ends with hope for 
the future of us all. 


c^reat Bootes! 

visit 

www.cincybooks.com 
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The Other Landmarks of the Queen City: The John A. Roebling Suspension Bridge 


t 


A. MANN 

Contributing Writer 


A sked to contribute historical 

background towards landmarks 
around Cincinnati the various 
choices turned from focusing on the 
prominent to recognizing the incon¬ 
spicuous. Reflecting upon the impor¬ 
tance of both, prompted the formation 
of a revolving article that proposes 
to convey an intersecting attention 
around the larger import involved 
in the past construction or passed 
development that contributed to any 
fundamental formation with individual 
respect upon unique features that 
each present as lasting structures and 
enduring symbols to the surrounding 
region. 

Deciding upon a starting point 
from which to emphasize the inter¬ 
twining connection involved in the 
construction of a cities shared monu¬ 
ment, this primary impartment- though 
acknowledging the given bronze statu¬ 
ary casting a certain presence toward 
a crowning symbol of the Queen City- 
chooses to entrain at this foremost 



junction upon the overarching embodi¬ 
ment extensively connecting Cincinna- 
ti-The John A. Roebling Suspension 
Bridge’. The venerable viaduct aspires 
as a visible byword to a virtual- if not 
strictly veritable- gateway from the 
South to the North and vice versa, 
standing as a striven accomplishment 
of a collective achievement for two cit¬ 
ies that almost did not come to pass. 

While possible to measure the 
actual breadth and height of this en¬ 
gineering feat, it is nigh inconceivable 
to equate the sheer blood, sweat, and 
tears poured into this creation by Roe¬ 
bling or- of equal determination- wholly 
account the individual people through¬ 
out Greater Cincinnati and Northern 
Kentucky who were crucially involved 
in the structures challenging constitu¬ 
tion. Spanning an immense divide 
is at the best of times a dangerous 
operation, and the financial collapse 
of the Covington-Cincinnati Bridge 
Company from the ‘Panic of 1857’, 
followed by the explosive turmoil of the 
Civil War in 1861, halted the produc¬ 
tion halfway when all planned accords 
fell to pieces; seemingly dooming the 
suspicious suspended 
structure of ever being 
carried to a coopera¬ 
tive completion. 

Through willful 
acts of recovery build¬ 
ing resumed in 1863 
with entwined steel- 
wire cables utilized 
instead of chain sup¬ 
ports, and in 1866 the 
‘Covington-Cincinnati 
Bridge’ was opened 


Are you a fan of the RUSTY BALL? 

Or do you just love the Greater Cincinnati 
Coalition for the Homeless? 

Guess what? We’re a beneficiary this year so 
if you want to support us while listening to 
your favorite 80’s cover band, then listen up! 

Last year all 3300 tickets sold out in pre-sales. 

Want to get your ticket early? Give us a call 
and we’ll give you the code to get your tickets 
as early as August 16 th 

(Tickets to the General Public go on sale September 10 ,h ) 

This event is more than just an amazing night 
of music, it’s a giant silent auction, live 
auction, raffle, etc with chances to bid and 
win some of the coolest stuff in Cincinnati. 

Come show your support for the Coalition 
and have fun while doing it. 

Call 513-421-7803 ex. 11 to find out how 
to get your ticket in advance. 



www.therusty bal I .com 


to pedestrians, with 
vehicular passage 
permitted the ensu¬ 
ing year. In the great 
flood of 1937 the 
sturdy bridge was the 
sole overpass over 
the Ohio River- from 
Stubenville to Cairo, 

Illinois- arising as a 
further testament to 
its integral convey¬ 
ance for vital intercity 
passage across a 
turbulent channel. 

Kentucky purchased 
the bridge in 1954 
with it being placed on 
the National Register 
of Historic Places in 
1977. Designated a 
National Historic Engi¬ 
neering Landmark in 
1983 it was renamed 
in honor of its indomi¬ 
table engineer -the 
‘John A. Roebling 
Suspension Bridge’. 

Standing today- 
midway- upon this 

vibrant passageway that is also called 
the ‘singing bridge’, listing to those 
reverberating intones; crosscurrent 
hymns or susurrus concatenations 
continually conducting all that borne 
weight? The concerted effect over¬ 
whelms this native son of Cincinnati, 
who if born in past times being of dual 
Southern descent would very well 
have been caught in that conflict. 

There are monuments that are in 
their sweeping expanse unable to be 



Connecting North and South. Photo: A. Mann 


separately rendered and to be fully ex¬ 
pressed should be experienced in their 
extensive surrounds. Not quickly run 
by, reduced to a graphic reproduction, 
or glimpsed at a safe distance. One 
must take up a closer position to begin 
to absorb the totality of their immense 
relation. Occasionally these memorials 
transmit more than incised inscriptions 
and acute figurations; they further af¬ 
ford the passable ability to be physi¬ 
cally transported and travel outside of 
our settled insular state. 


make Cincinnati weird CD Cincinnati Firsts 


• • 



1835 First bag of airmail, (sent by a hot air balloon to Toledo) 

1849 First city in the U.S. to hold a municipal song festival Saengerfest. 

1850 First city in the U.S. to establish a Jewish hospital. 

1850 First city in the U.S. to publish greeting cards. (Gibson Greeting Card Company) 

1853 First practical steam fire engine. 

1853 First city to establish a municipal fire department and first firemen’s pole. 

1869 First city to establish a weather bureau. 

1869 First professional baseball team, (the Cincinnati Red Stockings) 

1870 First city in the U.S. to establish a municipal university. (University of Cincinnati) 

1870 First city to hold annual industrial expositions. 

1875 First city to establish a Jewish theological college. (Hebrew Union College) 

1880 First city in which a woman, Maria Longworth Nichols Storer, began and operated a large manu¬ 
facturing operation. (Rookwood Pottery) 

1880 First and only city to build and own a major railroad. 

1902 First concrete skyscraper built in the U.S. (the Ingalls Building) 

1905 Daniel Carter Beard founded the Sons of Daniel Boone, later known as the Boy Scouts of Ameri¬ 
ca. 

1906 First university to offer cooperative education. (University of Cincinnati) 

1935 First night baseball game played under lights. (Reds beat Phillies 2-1) 

1952 First heart lung machine makes open heart surgery possible. (Developed at Children’s Hospital 
Medical Center) 

• 1954 First city to have a licensed Public television station. (WCET TV) 

Reproduced by permission of Jake Gerth. See more strange and wonderful things about the 
Queen City on www.makecincinnatiweird.com 
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Outside the Loop - Pickled Brothers: Family Values 



t 


JESSICA HOPSICKER 

Contributing Writer 


The Pickled Brother Circus lights up the night at Loveland Castle. Photo: Girish Balsavar 


T ravis Fessler has been perform¬ 
ing in the sideshow for over a 
decade. He is a third of the act 
that makes up the Pickled Brothers 
Circus. Onstage alongside him is his 
wife Susan and his younger brother 
Erik. The name came from an old 
carnie term for two headed babies in a 
jar called “Pickled Punks.” He thought 
it would neat to say he and his brother 
were Siamese twins at birth. It's quite 
obvious they aren't, Erik is 18 years 
younger. They hail from Florence Ken¬ 
tucky and perform all over the Midwest 
states. 

Roughly estimated, the three of 
them perform a hundred days out the 
year doing death defying stunts like 
fire-eating, sword swallowing, human 
blockhead, mental 
floss, juggling 
and the bed of 
nails. Perform¬ 
ing feats such as 
these for such an 
extended period 
of time takes a 
saintly amount of 
patience, determi¬ 
nation, trust and 
of course revenge. 

The routine is 
also a comedic 
act where Travis 
Fessler makes a show of throwing his 
family members under the bus. His 
wife is a whip target and he throws 
machetes and other dangerous pointy 



Travis Fessler holds the World record for number 
of live Madagascan Hissing Cockroaches held in 
the mouth, but ironically he’s a strict vegetarian. 

Photo courtesy of Pickled Brothers Circus. 


and flaming object at his brother to 
juggle. They knew what they were 
getting into. 

It is, however, Travis who ends up 
doing the most dangerous stuff, like 
the fire-eating and sword swallowing, 
or laying on the bed of nails with the 
largest guy in the audience on top of 
him. There are a lot of comedy bits 
where everyone gets a share of the 
danger. With Erik or Susan, the worst 
that can happen is a cut or a whip 
burn. But a sword could seriously kill 
him, especially when a random audi¬ 
ence member is selected to pull it out 
of his gullet. For that trick, his secret is 
he tends toward someone that looks 
like a mother; someone less likely 
to screw around and deliberately try 
to hurt him. A teenager, especially 
a teenage boy, or an older man that 
- might show off 
and actually hurt 
the geek. “Moth¬ 
ers are more 
mindful of not 
hurting someone, 
they are caretak¬ 
ers you know.” 

Travis got his 
start performing 
magic for kids 
parties and was 
admittedly not any 
good at it. With 
some advice and 
the tutelage of a man named Tom 
Frank, magic shop owner in Down¬ 
town Cincinnati, Fessler made the 
lateral career move. It started with the 


fire eating and the human blockhead 
and the show just snowballed from 
there. Being a sideshow freak wasn't 
always a family business. His first 
partner was man named Frack, but the 
two of them had a lot of professional 
differences of opinion. Frack wasn't 
much a of a freak show person, he 
didn't like to wear costumes; although 
he had a couple of the little jokes he 
used he didn't like to do the comedy. 
He seemed to Travis to want to be the 
guy at the party that could do weird 
things, and that was all. Whereas the 
Pickled Brothers themselves, they 
want to put to put on a show. 

Admittedly, he'll never be the tech¬ 
nical best at any of these stunts like 
swallow the most swords, (one guy did 
about forty,) or blow the largest fireball. 
It is a show that is just about as much 
about the comedy as it is about the 
more dangerous exploits. That hasn't 
stopped the two of them from breaking 
World records of their own. Erik alone 
broke the Upside-Down Juggling 
record three times. The first was for an 
event and the other Guinness Book of 
World records flew him in for such a 
purpose. Travis is included in a largest 
group of sword swallowers to swal¬ 
low the most swords. Another record 
is having eleven Madagascar Hissing 
Cockroaches in his mouth at one time. 

It is challenging at times, working 
with a brother that is roughly eigh¬ 
teen years his junior. People tend to 
think they are a father and son team, 
which annoys Susan to no end. In 
high school, Travis was the band and 


drama geek, Erik was more like the 
athletic and popular one. So there are 
some personality clashes like scream¬ 
ing at his twenty-one year old brother 
to get out bed and get ready for the 
show. 

Naturally there was a lot of 
resistance with his mother, when two 
of her sons turned out to be freaks. 
When Erik was still underage she's 
try to ground him from performing, but 
Travis likened it to grounding some¬ 
one from working at McDonalds. That 
was his job. Erik was also afraid to tell 
him mom when he started swallowing 
swords, in fear that she worried that 
Child Protective Services would be 
called. Since then she has warmed 
up to the notion that her boys are The 
Pickled Brothers, and even sends 
friends along to catch the show. She's 
also attends every world record her 
sons break. Currently the Pickled 
Brothers Circus is doing a couple 
of gigs at Loveland Castle and then 
going out of town to perform at the 
Illinois Renaissance Festival. Start¬ 
ing in September, for five weeks, they 
can be found at the Old West Fest in 
Williamsburg, Ohio. It’s like a Renais¬ 
sance festival set in Dodge City in 
1878. You can always check them out 
at www.pickledbrothers.com or face- 
book or twitter. “Just search for pickled 
brothers and find us there.” 


Be Inspired 

t 


► JOSH SPRING 

GCCH Director 


R ecently, Donald Whitehead held a fundraiser, book 
signing at the Drop Inn Center. Donald is promot¬ 
ing his first autobiographical book, Most Unlikely to 
Succeed. The signing had an air of reunion about it. That 
is because Donald, the former Executive Director of the 
National Coalition for the Homeless is homegrown. 

Like so many people in Cincinnati, Donald experienced 


homelessness. This brought him to the Drop Inn Center. 
Donald is also a survivor of addiction, a disease that afflicts 
some people, including leading some people to homeless¬ 
ness. At the Drop Donald completed a recovery program. 
From there he gained more balance at Over-the-Rhine 
Community Housing’s Recovery Hotel. 

Donald became a strong part of the local Movement to 
end homelessness and took on the role of Executive Direc¬ 
tor for the Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless. 
From here, Donald went on to lead the National Coalition in 
the struggle against homelessness. 

It is clear from the book signing that Donald Whitehead 
serves as a friend, comrade and inspiration for many in our 
area. To learn more about Donald’s path, purchase a copy 
of Most Unlikely to Succeed at www.iuniverse.com. 



TttS 


“Creativity 0 Conscious 
Levels" 

Stacey Smith 
P 0 finx 14826 
Cincinnati, OH 45250 
513.289.4596 
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The Prediction 

t WILLA DENISE JONES 

Contributing Writer & Distributor 

% 

What would you do if you could predict your every tomorrow? 

Remembering that tomorrow never comes, it’s always today, now that can bring some sorrow 
Thinking of the changes that the people of the world are being subjected to 
Remembering the day of the past is what I’ll always cherish for thinking today can be awe so cruel 
Today there is a complete new set of words we as a people must learn 

Words like: Shut em down, unemployment’s rising, evictions and homelessness, now I’m concerned 
So do you believe that we could make a change in this world if we could predict our future? 

Believe me being either a democrat, a republican or a socialist we all come up a loser 
Believe that this is God’s world, somehow the world seems to have forgotten 
Believe if we as mankind don’t come back to God we’ll all be lost, burned up and then turn rotten 
To be able to predict tomorrow or for me to be a psychic honestly is not my choice 

Now predict the readings of the bible about God’s return I believe it’s time for the politicians to heed to God’s 
voice!!! 


SOLDIERS OF TIIE POVERTY LINE 


t E HAYDEN 

Contributing Writer 


Hold strong soldiers, hold strong. We are the solider of the poverty line. 

While few and far have broken free to find warmth within four strong walls. We hold the line... 

Bags upon Bags of possession weigh our backs down, bags with memories and our identify growing around us like 
roots, holding firm on the concrete streets. Memories that talk back in the mind of happier days gone by... 

Yes, we are the soldiers of the poverty line. 

Hold on soldiers. Hold on. Reinforcements are coming - from government and politics. Only God has seen the 
coming of the poor. We are a nation on our own?? Day after day that turns into weeks, walking around downtown . 

In and out of social services buildings, trying to explain, how we got in to this situation and that situation. Wondering, 
praying and crying to get out of a situation. Pushing and pulling to get a better situation. Case workers nodding their 
heads, while handing you a referral to some other places to try, rather than be bothered themselves. 

Hold that line... reinforcements are coming. Our fearless leaders said so.... 

Yes, soldiers, I know the soles of your shoes are worn thin... go on soldiers go forward... 

Yes, soldiers, I know you’d rather drink the water than bath in it. Go on soldiers go forward... 

Yes, soldiers, I know you are hungry and I know you are tried... 

But remember, we hold the front line for all the poor... 

Yes, soldiers, I heard the nasty comments they say to you that shouldn't be said to any human being ... 

Go on soldiers go forward... 

Hold that line Hold that line... 

Don't you fall to death's sweet peaceful call... 

Remember we are the soldiers of the poverty line. 


I Am What I Am 

LEE McCOY 

Contributing Writer & Distributor 

I can make you stay out all night in all kind of 
weather. I can make you empty your bank ac¬ 
count, your life savings, even your last dollar. 

I can make you neglect your wife or husband, 
children, mother, father. 

I can take away your automobile, your home, 
your apartment. I can make you a thief, a killer, a 
robber, a prostitute, a con man, and the greatest 
beggar. 

I can make you lie to everyone at the drop 
of the hat; I can get you to lie to yourself and you 
don’t even know you’re lying. I can steal your self¬ 
esteem. I can make you do some of the craziest 


things just to get your hands on me. I can be gone 
in a few seconds, but you’ll find a way to come 
back for some more. 

I can take away your last penny and make you 
justify your own madness. I can make you believe 
I am your best friend but you can best believe I am 
not your friend. When you are broke I’ll make oth¬ 
ers laugh at you and call you a fool. 

I won’t even miss you when run out of cheese 
because someone else is in the very chair you just 
left but I’ll be here when you’re up your pockets 
and just like hocus-pocus I’ll empty them again and 
with the greatest of ease before you leave 

I’ll have you crawling on the floor looking for 
more; peeking out the window because you think 
someone out there looking in never thinking about 
you on the fifth floor and there is no ledge let alone 
a fire escape. 

Who’s out there? It must be Spiderman. With 
just one pull of me I’ll make you feel like you are 


the greatest lover and then I’ll take away your 
sex drive. When you think you need it the most I’ll 
make you chase me hoping and praying it will be 
like the first time. Chase me all you want but you’ll 
never even get close. 

I am no hero by any means but if you have 
an ounce of sense you will truly call me a villain. 

I have no feet or legs, no brains let alone a cape, 
but I can be found in any neighborhood, on almost 
any corner. 

Once you taste me I can make you pick me up 
quicker than your heart can beat. I can also make 
you a promise: if you mess with me I’ll put you in 
jail, hospital, or a grave even quicker. 

I can also make you this promise if you leave 
me and get lonely for my company, all you have to 
do is pick me up because I’ll wait for you. 

If you don’t know me by now, my name’s Crack 
Cocaine. 
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Shelter: Women and Children 


Central Access Point 381-SAFE 

Cincinnati Union Bethel 768-6907 

300 Lytle Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Bethany House 557-2873 

1841 FairmountAve, Cinti, Ohio 45214 
Grace Place Catholic Worker House 681-2365 

6037 CaryAve, Cinti, Ohio 45224 
Salvation Army 762-5660 

131 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
YWCA Battered Women’s Shelter 872-9259 


Shelter: Men 


City Gospel Mission 241-5525 

1419 Elm Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Justice Watch 241-0490 

St. Fran/St. Joe Catholic Work. House 381-4941 
1437 Walnut Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Mt. Airy Shelter 661 -4620 

Shelter: Both 


Anthony House (Youth) 961-4080 

2728 Glendora Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45209 
Caracole (HIV/AIDS) 761-1480 

1821 Summit Road, Cinti, Ohio 45237 
Drop Inn Center 721-0643 

217 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Interfaith Hospitality Network 471-1100 

Lighthouse Youth Center (Youth) 221-3350 

3330 Jefferson, Cinti, Ohio 45220 


Housing: 


CMHA 721-4580 

Excel Development 632-7149 

OTR Community Housing 381-1171 

114 W. 14th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Tender Mercies 721-8666 

27 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Tom Geiger House 961-4555 

Dana Transitional Bridge Services 751-0643 

Volunteers of America 381-1954 

Anna Louise Inn 421-5211 


Food/Clothina 

Lord’s Pantry 621-5300 

OTR/Walnut Hills Kitchen & Pantry 961-1983 

OTR: 1620 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Walnut Hills: 2631 Gilbert, Cinti, Ohio 45206 
Our Daily Bread 621-6364 

1730 Race Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


St. Francis Soup Kitchen 535-2719 

Churches Active in Northside 591-2246 

4230 Hamilton Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45223 
FreeStore/FoodBank 241-1064 

112 E. Liberty Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Madisonville Ed & Assistance Center 271-5501 
4600 Erie Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45227 
Serves area codes: 45226, 45227, 45208, 45209 
St. Vincent de Paul 562-8841 

1125 Bank Street, Cinti, Ohio 45214 

Treatment: Men 

Charlie’s 3/4 House 

2121 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Prospect House 

682 Hawthorne Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45205 

Starting Over 

Treatment: Women 


First Step Home 961-4663 

2203 Fulton, Cinti, Ohio 45206 

Treatment: Both 

AA Hotline 351-0422 

CCAT 381-6672 

830 Ezzard Charles Dr. Cinti, Ohio 45214 
Joseph House (Veterans) 241-2965 

1522 Republic Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Hamilton County ADAS Board 946-4888 

Recovery Health Access Center 281-7422 

Sober Living 681-0324 

Talbert House 641-4300 


Advocacy 


784-1853 

921-1613 

961-2256 


Crossroad Health Center 381-2247 

5 E. Liberty St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Health Resource Center 357-4602 

Homeless Mobile Health Van 352-2902 

McMicken Dental Clinic 352-6363 

40 E. McMicken Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Mental Health Access Point 558-8888 

Mercy Franciscan at St. John 981 -5800 

1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
NAMI of Hamilton County 458-6670 

PATH Outreach 977-4489 


Other Resources 


Center Independent Living Options 
Emmanuel Community Center 
1308 Race St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Peaslee Neighborhood Center 
214 E. 14th St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Franciscan Haircuts from the Heart 
1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Goodwill industries 
Healing Connections 
Mary Magdalen House 

1223 Main St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
People Working Cooperatively 
The Caring Place 
United Way 

Women Helping Women 
Off The Streets 


241-2600 

241-2563 

621-5514 

381-0111 

771-4800 

751-0600 

721-4811 

351-7921 

631-1114 

211 

977-5541 

421-5211 


Hamilton/Middletown 


St. Raephaels 
Salvation Army 
Serenity House Day Center 
Open Door Pantry 


863-3184 

863-1445 

422-8555 

868-3276 


Catholic Social Action 

421-3131 

Northern Kentuckv 


Community Action Agency 

569-1840 



Contact Center 

381-4242 

Brighton Center 

859-491-8303 

1227 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


799 Ann St. Newport, KY 


Franciscan JPIC 

721-4700 

ECHO/Hosea House 

859-261-5857 

Gr. Cinti Coalition for the Homeless 

421-7803 

Fairhaven Resuce Mission 

859-491-1027 

117 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Homeward Bound Youth 

859-581-1111 

Intercommunity Justice & Peace Cr. 

579-8547 

Mathews House 

859-261-8009 

Legal Aid Society 

241-9400 

Homeless & Housing Coalition 

859-727-0926 

Ohio Justice & Policy Center 

421-1108 

Parish Kitchen 

859-581-7745 

Faces Without Places 

363-3300 

Pike St. Clinic 

859-291-9321 

Stop AIDS 

421-2437 

Transitions, Inc 

859-491-4435 



Welcome House of NKY 

859-431-8717 

Health 


205 West Pike Street, Covington, KY 41011 



Women’s Crisis Center 

859-491-3335 

Center for Respite Care 

621-1868 

VA Domiciliary 

859-559-5011 

3550 Washington Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45229 


VA Homeless 

859-572-6226 


Compliments of 


Judge Mark Painter 



United Nations Appeals Tribunal 2009- 
Ohio Court of Appeals 1995—2009 
Hamilton County Municipal Court 1982— 

Judging; strictly on merit 
for 30 years 

www.judgepainter.org 


Paid for by the Judge Painter Cte., Paul Gaffney, CPA, Treas., 5086 Wooster Road ■ Cincinnati, OH 45226 


2010 Taste Of Cindnnati Winner 
Best of Taste Entree 


‘Chicago Gyro’s” Greek Pizza 


Come visit us in Clifton! 

Award Winning Food! 
Great Beer Selection! 
Karaoke • Live Music 
Catch All The UC Action! 
New Patio * Free Parking 



205 W. McMillan Street • Cincinnati, OH 45219 * 513.241.MACS 


DONATE TO MAKE STREETVIBES 
__ EVEN STRONGER 


Do you love 
Streetvibes ? 



Would you like to 
contribute? 


Make a tax deductible donation today to ensure that 
Streetvibes can be around for years to come. 



My Donation of $_is enclosed 

Mail to: Streetvibes 

117 E 12 th Street 
Cincinnati, OH 45220 


Make checks payable to the Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless 


Here's what your donation can support: 

$10 Free papers for new distributors 

$30 New vest for distributors 

$60 Pays for non-profit advertisement 

$100 Prints about 575 papers 



TREETiriBES 

^TTrrrrrii;i.llll:4jM4idllll.llM.BdTTTTTTTT?TTTM 

ubscription Purchase 

Subscription and $25 I I hie Subscription only 

tax-deductible donation I 1$1.89 per issue 

Name:_ 

Address:_ 

City:_State:_Zip:_ 




Please make checks payable to: The Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless 
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T he experience alloiued me to get outside of myself, taking 
a look at the luorld around me. The reality that things are 
not always what they seem and in fact present a reality other 
than the one of first impression, allows me to be more aware 
of the world around m<zV 


( STREETVIBES ANNUAL VISUAL AND LITERARY ART CONTEST: ) 

As part of Streetvibes’ commitment to building community and advocating justice we are expanding 
our reach to the local arts community, seeking their artistic voice and vision. 

Beginning SEPTEMBER 2ND, 2011 Streetvibes will begin accepting submissions for our first annual 
visual and literary art contest. There are three distinct categories 1. StreetVision 2. StreetVoice and 
3.StreetVagary. All submissions will be considered however, preference will go to work produced 
by local artists and writers from the Greater Cincinnati and Northern Kentucky area and for work 
that embraces human rights and social justice. Submissions are reviewed on an on-going basis. 
Submissions are $5 per entry and there is no limit to the number of entries each artist or writer submits. 
Submission fees will fund a pot of prize money that will be given to the top entries bi-annually. Prizes 
are awarded to the top three entries in all three categories. 


SNEAK PEAK: 




On October I, 201 I, the Coalition for the Homeless and Prairie Inc. will host 
the release party for the 201 2 Day By Day Calendar at Prairie Gallery. Day by 
Day is an annual calendar which includes photographs and writing by 
homeless and formerly homeless individuals in Cincinnati and is distributed 
by Streetvibes Distributors. The calendar provides distributors with an 
additional income source. Distributors purchase the calendars for $3.00 
and disfribufe them on the street for $6.00 keeping the $3.00 profit. The 
image below is a sample of what's to come. 


CATEGORIES: 

f)Street\ision: This 

I ^ Icategory is for visual art that will be 

V_ s published on the back cover of Street¬ 

vibes. The back cover is a full color 
page, however black and white images will 
be considered. All artwork not accepted will 
be ready for pick up 30 days from submis¬ 
sion date. Work not picked up after 90 days 
will be auctioned at the Coalition for the 
Homeless Annual Dinner. 

Guidelines: Art must be no larger than 

II xl 7 -OR- if larger than 11x17 bring in origi¬ 
nal piece and include a digital version. All 
mediums accepted. To submit your artwork 
bring it to the Streetvibes office at 117 E. 

12th Street on Tuesdays between 9AM and 
5PM. Include name, phone number, email 
and address on back of each entry. 

fr*\StreetVoice: This cat- 

h Jegory is a fiction writing contest. 

'With this contest we are looking for 
original short stories. Winning entries will be 
published in Streetvibes. Preference will be 
given to stories that incorporate themes that 
address social justice, discrimination, op¬ 
pression and/or the causes and consequenc¬ 
es of inequality. 

Guidelines: Stories should not exceed 
3,000 words (shorter lengths are welcome.) 
No handwritten entries. Include your name, 
address, email address and phone number 
on each entry. Streetvibes will publish the 
winning stories as they are received. Mail or 
drop off your entries and fee at the Street¬ 
vibes office at 117 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, 
Ohio 45223. Please do not send cash via 
snail mail. Submissions will not be returned 
unless a SASE is included with each entry. 

(q&treetVagary: This is 

l Ian editorial cartoon/illustration contest. 
>— S StreetVagary is open to aspiring or 
professional cartoonists of any age. Winning 
entries will be published in Streetvibes. Pref¬ 
erence will be given to political cartoons that 
incorporate commentary on current events. 

Guidelines: Submit single panel or strip 
cartoon entries. Include your name, ad¬ 
dress, email address and phone number on 
each entry. Streetvibes will publish the win¬ 
ning cartoons as they are received. Mail or 
drop off your entry and fee at the Streetvibes 
office at 117 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
45223. Please do not send cash via snail 
mail. Submissions will not be returned unless 
a SASE is included with each entry. 



























































